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whole it cannot be said that the true followers of Hitler were
chiefly drawn from one class or the other. They came from all
classes, thus contraverting the theory that class was the only
decisive factor in politics. But the selection seems largely to have
been made according to the afore-mentioned biological criteria.
Hitler's advanced guard formed a band of adventurous, un-
intellectual, brutal, unscrupulous elements, but also of emotional
youngsters and women, carried away by the torrents of his oratory
and his appeal to heroism. This most varied medley of people
was further joined by others who had no principles at all. Thjey
said : " Let's try this movement for once.*' The statistics show
that at the elections which enabled Hitler to seize power (though
he never obtained a majority of the votes) his gains were not at
the expense of the great well-disciplined Socialist and Catholic
parties. His increase of votes came either from other nationalist
parties and only meant a radicalization of nationalists, or from
people who had voted previously for small parties of muddle-
heads, or not at all.
Certain classes of intellectuals, furthermore, form an important
element in many nationalist movements. Nations, however,
differ in this respect. While in Germany the universities and a
large section of the classes which have enjoyed a higher education
were the hotbeds of nationalism, this cannot be said of England
at all. Even in Germany it was more a conservative nationalism
-that was widespread among academic people than the more
vulgar form of Hitlerism. This sort of nationalism of the German
intellectual classes was largely a symptom of class mentality and
snobbishness. It meant opposition to democratic, liberal,
socialist and internationalist tendencies which were considered
as incompatible with social respectability. Yet, the disposition
of the intellectual.classes for nationalism has also deeper roots.
Social and intellectual development are coupled with an
increasing longing for individuality. In bygone times the whole
life of a group was regulated by traditions. Parents determined
whom the son or daughter should marry and which occupation
they were to enter. Modern youth would not accept such inter-
ference, they object to the rule of traditions and conformity, even
if they would be to their advantage, and want to " live their own
life".' The acquisition of knowledge, the influence of news-
papers, democracy and many other factors increase people's
estimate of their own importance and their longing for recog-
nition. Yet, the conditions of modern life make it very difficult
for most individuals to become more than a very small part in an